CHAPTER II

THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE
DISRUPTION1

Or political principles,' says a distinguished
authority,2 'whether they be those of order
or of freedom, we must seek in religious, and quasi-
theological writings for the highest and most
notable expressions/ No one, in truth, will deny
the accuracy of this claim for those ages before
the Reformation transferred the centre of political
importance from Church to State. What is too
rarely appreciated is the modernism of those
writings in all save form. Just as the medieval
State had to fight hard for relief from ecclesiastical
trammels, so does its modern exclusiveness throw
the burden of a kindred struggle upon its erst-
while rival. The Church, intelligibly enough, is
compelled to seek the protection of its liberties
lest it become no more than the religious depart-
1 No adequate history of the secession of 1843 has yet been written.
What exists is for the most part pietistic in form and content.  Perhaps
the least unsatisfactory work is that of E. Buchanan, The Ten Years'
Conflict, Edinburgh, 1850.   The Eev. W. Hanna's Life of Chalmers,
Vol. IV, will be found to contain much material of value, though
naturally of a biassed and edifying kind.
2 J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotws, p. 6.